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THE SEASONS. 

■■ Knowledge never learned of schools. 
Edited by Miss A R MITT. 


AN ISLAND IN JUNE. 

I HAVE heard it lately told of a poet that when he could not 
make up his mind whether or no to settle in the Isle of Man, 
the question was decided by the presence of the solan geese. 
He had concluded that life there would be quite too isolated ; 
but, rising early on a stormy morning, he saw the gannets 
plunging into the deep sea, and was constrained to stay with 
them. Whether the society of these beautiful birds would 
be sufficient compensation for human intercourse resigned for 
their sakes may be doubted, but it is certain that to the 
traveller from a great city, or even the wanderer from country 
scenes, they have a great charm. How pleasant it is to see 
them floating high overhead, strong-winged, unwearied, with 
keen eyes watching the surface of the water for the presence 
of fish ; suddenly there is a sideways turn of the beautiful 
body, the bird falls like a stone from its height, shuts up like 
a fan just before the water is touched, and disappears in the 
sea. Sometimes it is in stormy weather, sometimes on a 
cloudless day, that the bird descends, like a bolt shot from the 
blue. Ihere is the sound of a splash, the sudden sight of a 
shower of snow-like spray, then, after a few seconds, the 
bird is discovered seated on the water several yards away, 
its white wings erected swan-like as it floats. It only rests 
there a few moments before it soars again. It is a beautiful 
sight, when half-a-dozen of these birds are flying above the 
incoming tide, to watch them plunge one after the other, 
p unge and splash, and rise again with unsullied w'hite wing 
and strong yellow head. Meanwhile the cormorants float 

1 1 ) Wlt ^ ^ at ^ ac k bodies and long uplifted neck, on 

e un u ating waves. 1 hey dip and dive after the fish, and 
on y eave t e water to change their locality ; then they 
move not far above the surface with a duck-like flight. The 

cro m w7nf^ Seem ° n . frien dly terms with them, a little 
ese contrasting birds fishing together above an 
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unwary shoal, and a porpoise turning over and over in their 
midst without attracting much attention. The sea-beast, 
w en it progresses with regularity, has the appearance of a 
great cogged wheel, of which one cog shows at once as it 
revolves. The young sea-gulls, brown still in their plumage, 
crowd with loud screams at one curve of the bay where the 
tide is bringing in to them many pickings ; they walk there 
on the margin clumsily enough, and rise and alight again, 
fussy and talkative. The cormorants do not land here. To 
see them at home it is necessary to cross the harbour, follow 
the cliff path, and, peering down over the edge, get a glimpse 
of their breeding ground. The gulls and kittiwakes here 
are standing on the inaccessible ledges ; the jackdaws 
are hovering below us, betwixt heaven and earth. On the 
w’ater far below' float black and w'hite specks that rise and 
fall with the wave. These are the guillemots — several sorts, 
the black and the common. Occasionally a pair of them 
leave the water and fly above it to another swimming-place. 
I hey may perhaps be seen perched on the cormorants’ rock, 
their pied bodies not easily distinguishable from patches of 
light and shade. The cormorants themselves sit in rows on 
the sharp edges of rock near the surface of the sea. The 
great cormorant is there, and the lesser green one, the shag. 
The glossiness of their green plumage gives them at this 
distance the appearance of starlings, for the height fore- 
shortens their long necks. Fortunately a gull seated among 
them gives an idea of their true size. 

And now’, leaving the cormorants’ rock, w r e walk along the 
path above the splendid cliffs, with the hoary pile of Peel 
behind us, and pass the mossy pool of unappetizing water 
known as St. Patrick’s Well. No pilgrims come here now to 
be healed of their diseases by the sacred spring, but many 
sufferers in mind and body may still find benefit in a frequent 
pilgrimage to these heights, w'hether they drink or not. A 
little in front of us, where the level road curves out of sight 
round the hill, a large bird, pied black and grey, sits 
motionless on a stone. It is a sentinel, but with caution may 
be approached quite closely. It is sleepy and not expecting 
anyone. A too lively tourist swinging merrily along, with 
penetrating voice and aggressive stride, would wake him up 
directly. In fact, wherever the too lively tourist is the birds 
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are not. The rocks seem to rise to hide them, the slopes 
conceal them, the bushes cover them. But the considerate 
bird-lover finds them everywhere. Even the wild wingless 
creatures— such as the pretty little weasels with their 
chestnut coats and bright eyes — may be beguiled by a 
careful approach and a judicious stillness. Tascinated, 
perplexed, how they keep returning to the top of the 
characteristic embankment of boulders and sand ! How 
prettily they sport there, chasing one another, eyeing the 
stranger wonderingly the while, peeping over, appearing and 
disappearing! When Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of salt, 
she would have had, if only consciousness had remained to 
her, a wonderful opportunity of studying the habits of the 
wild creatures of the place, for they would certainly have 
come about to look at her. But now the sentinel bird is 
aroused and rises with a warning cry. Instantly other birds 
rise from the gorse and the heather and fly about, harshly 
crying. It is a family of hooded crows that generally spends 
its days hereabouts. And if we go further we may come to 
the multitudinous rock-pigeons and the red-legged chough. 
The razor-bill should be seen, too, among the guillemots. 
Whether the puffin or the Manx shearwater is discoverable 
is another matter. Inland, behind us, the larks sing wildly, 
thankful for such reaches of gorse and heather. The vivid 
little stonechat flits from spray to wall ; but the sea-birds 
are the most characteristic. The cormorants love the steep 
slate cliffs to the south of Peel, but if we wander to the 
north, where the warm red of the sandstone beautifies the 
landscape, vve may come upon the ravens that are breeding 
there. Climbing the summit of the headland, where the 
set] las make sheets of blue early in the year, we come 
presently to one of the green hollows running inland, hollows 
carpeted with primroses ; and behold ! two black birds rise 
s ow y and sail away croaking. These are the ravens. 

. , UU ' er ° n l ^ e ^ cons breed. A pair would be wanted, by 
e o aw o the tenure of the isle, if another coronation 
cei < mony were in hand ; but long may the falcons live, and may 
eir great grandchildren be in time to fulfil the old contract ! 
elightful caves are below us in those soft red cliffs. The 
i e thunders in and out of them. Wild scrambling ways 
own to them. 1 he isle appears so evidently made for 
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smuggling purposes that, from a poetic point of view, it 
seems a pity that smuggling should be suppressed. Many 
little bays break into the monotony of this sandstone margin, 
little bays with beaches covered with brightly coloured 
pebbles. The sea makes hollows in the red rock, and then 
fills them with all the colours of a painter’s palette, red, 
blue-grey, yellow, green, brown, pearl-white, coal-black— the 
black limestone that makes the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
When the tide has made a mosaic of these it covers them 
with a wave of transparent green, and the work is complete. 
The little children of Peel are accustomed to collect the 
many-coloured stones, grind them to powder, and place them 
side by side in contrasting heaps. It seems as if nature had 
provided the artist with the tints he needs to represent her 
scenes. Besides the pebbly shore there are reaches of sand, 
and there the oyster-catchers may be seen feeding on the 
margin. Ihe little rock pipit cheeps from the pinnacles 
where the grass waves, and the rosy sea-pink grows in 
masses above the bright sea. The seakale, samphire, and 
such wild plants grow on the island shore ; but not here 
where the red rocks break and tumble into the sea, and the 
lichens colour their summits like mustard. The osmunda is 
abundant on the island, and so is the sea spleenwort ; but we 
have never tried to find either, remembering the prayer, 
“ Lead us not in temptation.” For, alas, alas ! too many 
city dwellers carry havoc into the country they love, and 
leave behind them damaged antiquities, desolated flower 
nooks, ferns dragged from their homes, empty birds’ nests, 
and other traces of the Vandal. There is many a spot 
where common weeds abound instead of rare ferns and 
flowers ; and if anyone asked those spots, u V ho has made 
you desolate ? ” the answer would be, “ Those who travelled 
from afar to see our beauty.” A. M. Harris. 


NATURE NOTES: AN EVENING WALK. 

Summer is at full tide. The world is aglow with light and 
heat, and with the life that belong to these. Scents of 
flowering shrubs fill the air ; the foliage of a late season is 
fully expanded, even in the ash-trees. Birds are busy in 
the foliage, finding food for the growing broods concealed 
everywhere in bank and bush and bole of tree. But busy as 
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the birds are, they cannot keep pace with the insect life 
around. The oak-trees in these last hot days have been so 
devoured by moth-grubs, that some branches are completely 
stripped of green ; and from these branches the grubs are 
dropping on webs, starved out, and leaving the wreck they 
have made, as rats are said to leave a rotten ship. Below 
each tree are strewn its ashes, in fine black grains; they fall 
during the heat of the day in a shower. 

But the heat is over for this one day of June ; we can walk 
in the cool of its close, and see how all living things seem 
refreshed and elated by it. The sun is set already as we 
climb Loughrigg by a road that cuts the rocky height 
diagonally. It is a rough, ancient grassy track, from which 
the ground at first falls away to the right in a steep bracken- 
clad slope, while the wood of Brant Brows is above. But 
presently that ceases; the open ground and the bracken-clad 
steep are above, and the enclosed woodland called Rough 
Intake lies to the right. 1 he sun has set, but there is no 
waning of light yet, nor chill, nor silence. In the narrow 
vale below, the Cuckoo shouts with an even pulsation ; in 
the wood as we pass the Ousel shows his black form, as he 
trolls his notes with a careless, exquisite ease ; and the small 
voice of the Gold-crest pipes out gleefully from the firs, 
hen there comes a pause. The time for the closing of 

,' s alread y passed. The ping-ping-ping of the 
_ ac birds nightly fuss sounds out from the wood ; the 
easant begins to chaukle in the trees. As we rise, 
narrow glimpse of lake sighted below widens to a great 
w ite expanse; the whole western sky— a dull pink — opens 
ore us, with dark mountain peaks in mid-distance lying 
against it. I he young moon hangs brightening over the 

topwood trees of the near wood. 

th ° ^ a ,' n ^ et more this magic scene at our feet, we leave 
oac , and pace the trackless slope at a higher level, 
g oum is still dewless and dry, except where a bit of 
Iji 1S cros ^ ed > and there the butterwort-roots shine out 
A S arS m . e mohS y green, and their tall-stemmed, purple 
old tVi a ' e ^ USt v ' s ’hle to stooping eyes in the dusk. The 
j-u ° rn tree fc de ams white with its crowd of flowers, and 
there Cen C ° meS stron 8‘ °n the still dry air. But other scents 
stiff t0 ° r * a ' nt ^ er ny scents from our feet where the 

dC en ronds spring, from the scented mountain fern 
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about, from the parsley fern that fringes the tumble down 
wall just above. What a night! and yet not night, while 
*y— for so it seems cannot die. Warm, dry, scented as the 
air is, we can sit awhile, facing the wide, white west, sky 
and lake, and watch this day-in-night scene, and note the 
slow evolution between the two, that seems just now at a 
standstill. No night in the west! nor any in the breasts of 
birds! Tor, after a short pause at the usual roosting time, 
the Throstles and the Robins have struck up again ; and 
now their voices ring along the woodland edge in a sweet, 
tumultuous rapture. It needs a keenly listening ear to 
disentangle the tumult, and learn its makers. Just Thrushes 
and Robins ! the best known and most melodious songsters 
we have. Then one other strain there is, rich and low, and 
not repeated. For it is the Redstart, and he has sung 
through the heat, and knows his bedtime. So having given 
this short tribute of song to the hour, he flits from the 
wood-edge to the old solitary thorn tree, and drops to 
the ruined wall There in surprise, at an entirely new 
object, he gives vent to one astonished wheet call, and 
perches motionless, peering, a black bird-statue on the black 
pile of stones, till he sees his opportunity to slip within them 
unseen. A Pheasant, too, feels as if he had stayed out 
almost too late: these singing birds have quite deceived 
him ! He comes the other way, running down the bracken 
slope, and then in a great commotion, taking to his wings to 
shoot with comet-like tail over the wall to woodland covert. 
Tong ago the Brown Owl has wakened in the wood, with 
yawning notes, but stays there still, while so much light and 
sound are in the air. The Night-jar has just started his low 
mysterious rattle, for the hum of the Cock-chafer calls him, 
and the white moths, big and little, flit about the ferny slope. 

Sounds grow curious. As deeper shades creep over the 
close-set leaves of the trees, each tree — and not alone the holly, 
from which the flowers are falling — emits a noise of its own, 
a soft pattering sound confined to itself. And what is this 
sound now, a strange low creaking ivisp, wisp , tvisp, that 
seems to come right out from the spruces close at hand r Is 
it a little beast, or bird, or bat r Ah ! now we see. A big 
"bird, with quick-beating wing and long down-turned beak, 
comes into sight over the trees and makes an aerial circuit 
overhead, and is lost again beyond the wood. As it goes, 
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the creaking wisp wisp sound is changed to a deep bass 
ghorr , almost like a growl. For this is the Woodcock that, 
enamoured of the night and his mate (who, like the Throstle, 
has, maybe, brought her first brood off), is making his 
crepuscular flight of courtship. It has nothing to do with 
food-seeking, though he has fasted through the day. His 
soul is elated. He has the air, as he solemnly courses on 
the wing, bumming as he goes, of taking his part, perfectly 
understood and carefully carried out, in a fixed pageant of 
nature, equivalent to a jubilee procession ! And so it is a 
pageant, held out here mid the glories of a long day’s close ; 
it is the tournament, fought in a rare summer twilight, of 
night and day; when day in the west keeps back the hooded 
night coming on from the east, and its minions the Throstles 
and Robins sing out its momentary triumph. Will they ever 
cease r Not alone the stately Woodcock, standard bearer of 
night, is flaunting the colours of night with prefatory flights 
and notes of defiance, but the boding Owls of night are all 
alive now, and the young ones are making pertinent remarks, 
for they feel hungry after this very lengthy day’s snooze! 
But still the day-birds, while their champion holds his own, 
will not rest. Robins and Ihrushes — which will tire out 
first . At 9-3° ^ seems as if Throstles were giving in and 
leaving to Redbreasts the close of the day’s paean ; when, lo ?. 
at 9.40, they burst out again with another pealing round. 
We leave at last the balance still maintained— Throstles 
calling, Woodcocks winging— day in the sky, night about 

stumbling feet as we seek the valley and the gleaming 
cottage lights. J s fc 

6 MIA 


A SHORE STROLL IN EARLY JUNE. 

The lanes that lead here in winding fashion to the shore 
ui t up on either side with banks of earth and stones 
pace in layers ; they are bright with yellow Dyer’s-weed,. 
^ inctoiia and capped by tall Umbellifers, Cow- 
s 0 }, nthriscus sylvestris , predominating. The stinking 
a ^, Ueet not t ^ lat it eve r opens in May — is there too. Out 
n the open sand-hills beyond the lanes one comes to the 
s ^ 6 of the lerns, a few dried bents drawn together 

Thp hi ° 1^ e apolog y ^ or a nest, so slight a thing it is. 
dC eaded Gulls build higher nests among the higher 
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sand-hills; the Terns prefer shorter herbage which is here 
nearly all Cares arenaria, with dense brown flower heads. 

e ^ S ^ a _ S ° re ^ as a fl° ra ail its own ; the beautiful Sea-pink 
or thrift, Armeria maritima , from a level green mat of 
grass-like leaves lifts round heads, swaying in the breeze, 

0 ovely pink or white flowers, to be found of every shade 
rom pink to white or palest lavender. Henbane grows here 

too, Hyoscyamus niger, belonging to the family of poisons, 
Solanece ; it has handsome flowers of pale yellow, covered 
with a fine network of purple veins, and purple anthers to 
match ; one fails to notice its unpleasant odour in the fresh 
salt air. Not far off is Bitter-sweet or Nightshade, Solarium 
Dulcamara , not a special sea- shore plant, but of the same 
family, and even handsomer than its relative, bearing clusters 

01 deep purple flowers with turned-back petals closely 
surrounding' a cone of golden yellow anthers. On this coast, 
if not on this spot, grows the deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
Belladonna , but I have no admiration for so coarse and rank 
a creature. Ihus all the three British genera of this family 
of poisons are here together ; there is only one other species, 
and it is to be found, too, I am told, a couple of miles 
away, about Barrow. 

The special sea-shore plants are numerous here. There 
is Sea Purslane, Honckeneya peploides, a somewhat fleshy 
plant, which builds up its prostrate branches among the 
loose stones of the beach ; the Sea Milkwort or Sandwort, 
Glaux maritima, with small flowers of a delicate pale 
pink on weak decumbent stems: it belongs, by no means 
apparently, to the Primrose order, but distinguishes itself 
from the other genera by the absence of a corolla, the 
calyx having to do duty for two, and assume a floral colour. 
The Sea Campion or Catchfly, Silene maritima , is crowded 
with white flowers. Blue-flowered Bugloss, Lycopsis arvensis , 
is hard by with a curved corolla tube closed by feathery 
white scales. Dull, deep red-flowered Hound’s longue, 
Cynoglossurn officinale , a plant all hoary with soft down- 
pressed hairs, reared itself up in the rather barren region 
where the black-headed Gulls elect, in crowded fashion, to 
rear their offspring. The young birds are hatched, many of 
them, though not quite all ; the tiny little ones are speckled 
dark brown, older they are soft grey. Both ages are quite 
different, unlike one another, and very unlike the parent 
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birds which fly circling and screaming round the intruding 
ornithologist and his companions; they are so threatening 
in demeanour and so multitudinous, that alone one might 
become nervous less they should agree to attack a human 
enemy of observing tendencies. The Terns behaved much 
better; they flew higher up and farther away, but they had 
no young ones running about as had the Gulls. How 
well they can run, those infant Gulls; they rush away in 
troops and hide in hollows and behind the higher grass 
tufts. How they would ever get sorted again after the 
departure of the intruders, and each mother find her own 
among so many, is inconceivable. There are Lesser lerns 
and Oyster-catchers farther on than I can go to-day, for the 
plant gatherer invariably tends to get left behind on these 
occasions. 

A fresh-water pool, where the Gulls resort to wash and to 
drink, detains one for some time; the usual Water Crowfoot 
decked its edges, and a water Umbellifer, Helosciadium 
in undatum, a very unusual plant, accompanies it. Of different 
form, these two plants have in common the structure of the 
submerged leaves, which consist of nothing but the veins. 
They are mere skeletons, all the green filling up of the 
blade is simply omitted, the water not being favourable to 
its growth ; above, where the stem surmounts the water, 
the leaf blades develop a flat surface after the normal 
manner of aerial leaves. 

Returning by the shore again, there is Scurvy-grass, 
Cochlearia anglica , in flower and in fruit ; and the pale purple 
blooms of Sea Sandwort, Spergularia marginata , both prostrate 
and typical plants of a stony beach. In sandy reaches grow 
Hemlock Stork’s-bill, Erodium cicutarium , some with deep 
rose, others with white flowers, the feathery leaves emitting 
an indescribable odour. The Slender Thistle, Carduns tenui- 
florus , a rare plant, has open florets. Here, too, are the 
cream-coloured flowers of the Burnet or Scotch Rose, on 
low-lying compact bushes. Last of all is noted the large 
flowers of the Red Crane’s Bill, Geranium sanguineum , and 
the highly aromatic silver-white dissected leaves of Artemcsia 
mantima. Ihese are some of the plants that follow faithfully 
the tortuous coast-line that girdles all the land, and may 
never leave it as others do, to seek fresh woods and pastures 


HEALTH NOTES. 

By H. Laing Gordon, M.D. 


“JUVENILE SMOKING AND CYCLING.” 

The above heading figured recently over a leading article in 
a well-written and usually well-informed daily paper, which 
raised one or two points that may be suitably discussed in 
this column. Cycling being a form of physical exercise has 
nothing in common with smoking — the indulgence in the 
habit of inhaling tobacco fumes — unless it be in the fact that 
they are now both established customs of the country, after 
having experienced all the bitter opposition generally offered 
to innovations good, bad, and indifferent. The opposition 
to smoking is historical, and there are still persons who 
proclaim it a vice ; while those of us who cycled twenty 
years ago will remember the combined contempt and ridicule 
with w'hich bicycles and their riders were met — feelings 
which “Mr. Punch” crystallized into the phrase “cads or. 
castors.” The habit of smoking and the practice of cycling 
being now established, it is not unnatural that there should 
be a desire to know when and where they are beneficial and 
when and where they are harmful : i-C., where use ceases and 
abuse begins, especially for young people. 


No person is bold enough to assert that smoking is 
beneficial to young people; and there are those who den) 
that it is ever of any use to the adult. We have, however, to 
face the fact that smoking is an almost universally mdulged- 
in habit. It is to be presumed that smokers smoke because 
they derive pleasure from the habit; and the average man 
would probably say that he smoked more because he had 
acquired the habit, that he found it imparted a certain feeling 


